fee Tome Arrange beaft ; no, faith he* it is to fee a man which 
Diogenes fought with his lanthorn at noon-day. Bacon. 

Seeing the fpirits fwelling the nerves eaufe the arm’s mo¬ 
tion, upon its refiftance they flock from other parts of the 
body to overcome it. Digby on Bodies . 

The wits of the town came thither; 

’Twas Arrange to fee how they flock'd together; 

Each flrongly confident of his own way. 

Thought to gain the laurel that day. Suckling. 

Friends daily flock, Dryden s JEn. 

The Trojan youth about the captive flock, 

To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. Denham: 

People do not flock to courts fo much for their majefiries 
fervice, as for making their fortunes. L' Eflrange. 

To Flog. v. a. [from fiagrum , Latin.] To lafh; to whip; 
to chafirife. 

The fchoolmafter’s joy is to flog. Swift . 

Flong. particip. pajjive, from To flings ufed by Spenfler . See 

Fling. 

FLOOD, n.fl [plob, Saxon; flot, French.] 

1. A body of water ; the fea; a river. 

What need the bridge much broader than the flood f Sbak. 
His dominion /hall be alfo from the one fea to the other, and 
from the flood unto the world’s end. Pfalm lxxii. 8. 

Or thence from Niger flood to Atlas mount, 

The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and Sus, 

Morocco, and Algiers, and Tremifen. Miltoris Par.LoJl. 

All dwellings elfe 

Flood overwhelm’d, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll’d ; fea cover’d fea, 

Sea without Zhore. Milton's Paradifle Lojl , b . xi. 

Arcadia’s flow’ry plains and pleafing floods. Drydens Virg. 

2. A deluge; an inundation. 

When went there by an age fince the great flood , 

But it was fam’d with more than with one man ? Shakefp. 

You fee this confluence, this great flood of vifiters. Shak . 

By fudden floods, and fall of waters, 

Buckingham’s army is difpers’d and fcatter’d. Shak. R. III. 

3. Flow; flux; not ebb; not reflux ; the fwelling of a river by 
rain or inland flood. 

We feek to know the moving of each fphere, 

And the ftrange eaufe o’ th’ ebbs and floods of Nile. Davies . 

4. Catamenia. 

Thofe that have the good fortune of mifearrying, or being 
delivered, efcape by means of their floods revelling the hu¬ 
mours from their lungs. Harvey on Confwnptions. 

To Flood, v. a. [from the noun.J Todeluge; tocoverwith 
waters. 

Where meadows are flooded late in Spring, roll them with a 
large barley-roller. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

Flo'odgate. n.fl [flood and gate.] Gate or Zhutter by which 
the watercourfe is clofed or opened at pleafure. 

As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had opened 
fome great floodgate of forrow, whereof her heart could not 
abide the violent iflue, /he funk to the ground. Sidney. 

Yet there the /feel fiaid not; but inly bate 
Deep in his fle/h, and opened wide a red floodgate. Fai. Qu. 
His youth, and want of experience in maritime fervice, 
had fomewhat been fhrewdly touched, even before the fluices 
^nd floodgates of popular liberty were yet fet open. Wotton. 

The rain defeended for forty days, the cataradls or flood¬ 
gates of heaven being opened. Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

FlooK. n.fl [ pflug , a plow, German.] The broad part of the 
anchor which takes hold of the ground. 

FLOOR, n.fl [ plop, plope, Saxon.] 

1. The pavement: a pavement is always of ftone, the floor 
of wood or /lone; the part on which one treads. 

His ftepmother, making all her geftures counterfeit afflic¬ 
tion, lay almoft groveling upon the floor of her chamber. Sidn. 

He rent that iron door 
With furious force, and indignation fell; 

Where entered in, his foot could find no floor. 

But all a deep defeent as dark as hell. Fairy Queen, b. i, 
Look how the floor of heav’n 
Is thick inlay’d with patens of bright gold: 

There’s not the fmalle/l orb which thou behold’/l, 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubims. Shakeflpeare . 

The ground lay ftrewed with pikes fo thick as a floor is 
ufually ftrewed with ru/hes. Hayward . 

He winnoweth barley to-night in the thre/hing floor . Ruth. 

2. A /lory; a flight of rooms. 

He that building (lays at one 

Floor , or the fecond, hath eredted none. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

To Floor, v. a. [from the noun.] To cover the bottom with 
a floor. 

Hewn ftone and timber to floor the houfes. 2 Chro. xxxiv. 

Flo'oring. n.fl [from floor.'] Bottom; floor. 

The flooring is a kind of red plaifter made of brick, ground 
to powder, and afterwards worked into mortar. Addifon . 

To Flop. v.a. [from flap.'] To clap the wings with noife; 
to play with any noify motion of a broad body. 


Flora, 


or to 


Prior. 

kind of 

bin. 


A blackbird was frighted almoft to death with a huge floppy 
ing kite that file faw over her head. UEfrangt . 

Flo'ral. adj. [ floraiis , Latin. ] Relating to ™ 
flowers. 

Let one great day 
To celebrated fports and floral play 
Be fet afide. 

Flo'rence. n.fl. [from the city Florence . ] 

cloath. _, 

Flo'ren. n.fl. [fo named, fays Camden , becaufe made by Fl 0 ~ 
rentines .] A gold coin of Edward III. in value fix {hillings" 

Flo'ret. n.fl [fleureite, French.] A fmall iinpeifedt flower. 
FLORID, adj . [ floridus , Latin.] 

1. Productive of flowers ; covered with flowers. 

2. Bright in colour; flufhed with red. 

Our beauty is in colour inferiour to many flowers; and 
when it is moft florid and gay, three fits of an ague can change 
it into yellownefs and leannefs.. Tay'or's Rule of living holy. 

The qualities of blood in a healthy ftate are to be florid, 
when let out of the veflel, the red part congealing firongly 
and foon. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Embelli/hed; fplendid; brilliant with decorations. 

The florid, elevated, and figurative way is for the paflions; 
for love and hatred; fear and anger, are begotten in the foul, 
by /hewing their objects out of their true proportion. Diyden. 

How did, pray, the florid youth offend, 

Whofe fpeech you took, and gave it to a friend ? Pope. 

Flori'dity. n.fl. [from florid.] Frelhnefs of colour. 

There is a fluidity in the face from the good digeftion of 
the red part of the blood. Floyer on the Humours. 

Flo'ridness. n.fl. [from florid .] 

1. Fre/hnefs of colour. 

2. Embelli/hment; ambitious elegance. 

Though a philofopher need not delight readers with his 
fioridnejs, yet he may take a care that he difguft them not 
by flatnefs. Boyle. 

Flori'ferous. adj. [florifer, Latin.] Productive of flowers. 

FLO'RIN. n.fl. [French.] A coin firft made by the Floren¬ 
tines. That of Germany is in value 2 s. 4 d. that of Spain 
4 s. 4 cl. halfpenny; that of Palermo and Sicily 2 s. 6 d* 
that of Holland 2 s. 

In the Imperial chamber the proctors have half a florin 
taxed and allowed them for every fubftantial recefs. Ayliffe. 

Flo'rist. n.fl. [fleurijle, French ] A cultivater of flowers. 

Some botanifts or florijls at the leaft. Dunciad, b. W. 

And while they break 

On the charm’d eye, th’ exuhingflorifl marks 

With fecret pride the wonders of his hand. Thomf. Spring. 

Flo'rulent. adj . [fiords, Latin. ] Flowery; blof- 
foming. 

Flo'sculous. adj. [ flflculus , Latin.] Compofed of flowers; 
having the nature or form of flowers. 

The outward part is a thick and carnous covering, and the 
fecond a dry and flofleulous coat. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 

To Flote. v. a. [See To fleet .] To fkim. 

Such cheefes, good Cifley, ye floted too nigh. Tujjer. 

Flo'tson. n.fl. [from flote.] Goods that fwim without an 
owner on the fea. 

Flo'tten. part, [from flote.'] Skimmed. Skinner. 

To FLOUNCE, v.n. [ plonflen , Dutch, to plunge.] 

1. To move with violence in the water or mire; to flruggle or 
da/h in the water. 

With his broad fins and forky tail he laves 
The rifing furge, and flounces in the waves. Addifon s Ovid. 
To move with weight and tumult. 

Six flouncing Flanders mares 

Are e’en as good as any two of theirs. Prior. 

To move with paffionate agitation. 

When Pm duller than a poft, 

Nor can the plaineft word pronounce, 

You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce . Swift* 

To Flounce, v.a. To deck with flounces. 

She was flounced and furbelowed from head to foot; # every 
ribbon was crinkled, and every part of her garments in 
curl. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 129* 

They have got into the fa/hion of flouncing the petticoat fo 
very deep, that it looks 1 ke an entire coat of luteftring. Pope- 

Flounce, n.fl. [from the verb.] Any thing fewed to the gar¬ 
ment, and hanging loofe, fo as to fwell and /hake. 

Nay, oft in dreams invention we be/low. 

To change a flounce , or add a furbelow. 


2 . 


3 


able. 


Pope . 

A muflin flounce, made very full, would be very agree- 


Pope. 


Flo'under. n.fl. [flyndcr, Danifh; fluke, Scotti/h.] Thenaa# 
of a fmall flat fi/h. 

Like the flounder, out of the frying-pan into the fire. Canid. 
Flounders will both thrive and breed in any pond. Mortimer- 
To Flo'under. v. n. [from flounce ] To ftruggle with vio¬ 
lent and irregular motions: as a horfe in the mire. 

Down goes at once the horfeman and the horfe; 

That courfer Humbles on the fallen fteed. 

And flound'ring throws the rider o’er his head. Dryden. 
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The more inform’d, the lefs he underftcod. 

And deeper funk by floundering in the mud. Dryden. 

He champs the bit, impatient of his lofs. 

And ftarts afide, and ficunders at the crofs. Dryden. 

He plung’d for fenfe, but found no bottom there ; 

Then writ and flounder'd on, in mere defpair. Pope s Dune. 

To FLOURISH, v n. [floreo,fioreJco, Latin.] 

1. To be in vigour; not to fade. 

The righteous /hall flourijh like the palm-tree. Pfl. xcii. 12. 

Where e’er you tread, the blu/hing flow’rs /hall rife. 

And all things flourijh where you turn your eyes. Pope. 

2. To be in a profperous ftate. 

If I could find example 
Of thoufands, that had flruck anointed kings, 

And JlGuriJb'd after, I’d not do’t: but fince 
Nor brafs, nor ftone, nor parchment, bears not one. 

Let villany itfelf foxfwear’t. Shakefp. Winter's Tale . 

Harry, that prophefied thou /hould’ft be king, 

Doth comfort thee in fleep ; live thou and flourijh. Shakefp. 
He was the patron of my manhood, when 1 flourifhed in the 
opinion of the world, though with fmall advantage to my 
fortune. Dryden's Dedicat. to Lord Clifford. 

3. To ufe florid language; to fpeak with ambitious copioufnefs 
and elegance. 

Whii/t Cicero a£ts the part of a rhetorician, he dilates and 
flourflbes , and gives example inftead of rule. Baker. 

You Zhould not afreeft to flourijh in a copious harangue and 
-a difrufive ftyle in company. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

.fhey dilate fometimes, and flourijh long upon little" inci¬ 
dents, a id they fkip over and but lightly touch the drier part 
of their theme. Watts's Logick . 

4. To deferibe various figures by interfecting lines; to play in 
wanton and irregular motions. 

Impetuous fpread 

Tliefiream and fmoaking, flourijh'd o’er his head. Pope. 

5. To boall; to brag. 

6. [In mufick.] To play fome prelude. 

To Flourish, v.a. 

1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. 

With fhadowy verdure flourijh'd high, 

A fudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 

2. To adorn with figures of needle work. 

3. To work with a needle into figures. 

All that I /hall fay will be but like bottoms of thread clofe 
wound up, which, with a good needle, perhaps may beflou - 
rijhed into large v/orks. Bacon's : War with Spain. 

4. To move any thing in quick circles or vibrations by way of 
Zhow or triumph. 

And all the powers of hell in full applaufe 
Flourijh'd their fnakes, and tofs’d their flaming brands. Cra * 
Againft the poft their wicker fhields they cru/h, 

Flourijh the fword, and at the plaflron pufh. Drydens Juv. 

5. To adorn with embeili/hments of language; to grace with 
eloquence oflentatioufly diffufive. 

W e fhould add the labours of Hercules, though flourijhed 
with much fabulous matter; yet it doth notably fet forth the 
confent of all nations and ages in the approbation of the ex¬ 
tirpating and debellating giants, monfters and tyrants. Bacon . 

6. To adorn ; to embellifh; to grace. 

"I o bring you thus together, ’tis no fin, 

Sith that thejuftice of your title to him 

Doth flourijh the deceit. Shakefl. Meaflure for AFeafure. 

Flo'urish. n.fl. [from the verb.] 

1. Bravery; beauty. 

I call d thee then vain flourijh of my fortune ; 

I call’d thee then poor /hadow, painted queen, 

lire prefentation of but what I was. Shakefp. Richard III. 

T he flourijh of his fober youth, 

Was the pride of naked truth. Crajhaw. 

2. An oftentatious embelli/hment; ambitious copioufnefs; far¬ 
fetched elegance. 

i his is a flourijh: there follow excellent parables. Bacon 
We can excufe the duty of our knowledge, if we only 
beftow the flow ij}> of poetry thereon, or thofe'commendatorv 
conceits which popularly fet forth the eminence of this crea- 
tur £; . Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 5. 

I he apprehenhon is fo deeply rivetted into my mind, that 
iuch rhetorical flowijhes cannot at all loofen or brufh it out. 

Tr.„ . , More's Divine Dialogues . 

Villanies have not the fame countenance, when there are 
great interefts, plaufible colours, and flourijhes of wit and 
rhetorick interpofed between the fight and the objetf:. UEfltr. 

l he fo much repeated ornament and fiourijh 0 f their far- 
mer fpeeches was commonly the trueft word they fpoke, tho’ 
lealt believed by them. o 

studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 

_ ‘th periods, points, and tropes he Jlurs his crimes; 

He lards with flourijhes his long harangue; 

1 is fine, fay’it thou ; what to be prais d, and hano-? Dnd 

3 ‘ ' formed by lines curioafly or wantonly drawn. 

A child with delight looks upon emblems finely drawn and 
P nited, and takes fome pleafure in beholding the neat cha- 
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ra&ers and purifies of a bible cUtioufly printed. Bop, 

They were intended only for ludicrous ornaments of na¬ 
ture, like the flourijhes about a great letter thatfignify nothing, 
but are made only to delight the eye. More again/I Atheiflm . 
FloTrisher. n. fl [fro xAflourijhJ] One that is in prime or 
in profperity. 

They count him of the green-hair’d eld, they may, or in 
his flow’r; 

For not our greateft flourijher can equal him in pow’r. 

Chapman's Iliads. 

To FLOUT, v.a. [fluyten, Dutch; flouwe , Frifick. ] To 
mock ; to in/ult; to treat with mockery and contempt. 

You muft flout my infufficiency. Shakeflpeare. 

The Norweyan banners flout the fky. 

And fan our people cold. Shakeflpeare s Macbeth. 

He mock’d us when he hegg’d our voices ; 

Certainly he flouted us downright. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 
She railed at .her, that /lie Zhould be fo immodeft to write to 
one /he knew would flout her. Shakeflpeare. 

Phillida flouts me. Walton's Angler. 

To Flout, v. n. To prailife mockery; to behave with con¬ 
tempt ; to fneer. 

Though nature hath given us wit to flout at fortune, hath 
not fortune fent in this fool to cut off* this argument ? Shakefl* 
With talents well endu’d 
To be fcurrilous and rude; 

When you pertly raife your fnout, 

Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout. Swift. 

Flout, n.fl. [from the verb.] A mock; an infult; a word 
or a£t of contempt. 

He would afk of thofe that had been at the other’s table. 
Tell truly, was there never a flout or dry blow given ? Bacon . 
She opened it, and read it out. 

With many a fmile and leering flout. Hudilras, p. iii. 

Their doors are barr’d againft a bitter flout ; 

Snarl, if you pleafe; but you /hall fnarl without. Dryden. 
How many flouts and jeers muft I expofe myfelf to by this 
repentance ? How /hall I anfwer fuch an old acquaintance 
when he invites me to an intemperate cup ? Calamfls Serm. 
Flo'utfr. n. f. [fromflout ] One who jeers. 

To FLOW. v.n. [plopan, Saxon.] 

1. Tc run or fpread as water. 

The god am I, whofe yellow water flows 
Around thefe fields, and fattens as it goes. Dryden's AEn. 

Fields of light and liquid ether flow , 

Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth beioWo 
Endlefs tears flow down in ftreams. 

2. To run : oppofed to/landing waters. 

With ofier floats the /landing water ftrow; 

Of mafly /tones make bridges, if it flow. 

2. To rife; not to ebb. 

This river hath thrice flow'd, no ebb between. Shakefp: 

3. To melt. 

Oh that thou wouldfl rent the heavens, that the mountains 
might flow down at thy prefence. If, Jxiv. i. 

4. To proceed; to ilTue. 

I’ll ufe that tongue I have: if wit flow from’t, 

I /hall do good. Shakeflpeare's Winter's Tale. 

m The knowledge drawn from experience is quite of another 
kind from that which^tfWr from fpeculation or difeourfe. South . 

5. To glide fmoothly without afperity : as, * flowing period. 

This difeourfe of Cyprian, and the flowers of rhetorick in 
it, /hew him to have been of a great wit and flowing elo- 

quence. Hakewill on Providence. 

o. 1 o write fmoothly ; to fpeak volubly. . 

Virgil is fweet and flowing in his hexameters. 

Did fweeter founds adorn my flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounc’d, or angel lung. 

7. To abound; to be crowded. 

The dry ftreets flow'd, with men. 

8. To be copious; to be full. 

1 hen fhall our names, 

Bein their flowing cups freflily remember’d. Shak. Hen. V. 

There ev’ry eye with flumb’rous chains Ihe bound. 

And dafh’d the flowing goblet to the ground. Pope’s OdyfTev 

9. I o hang loofe and waving. w j* 

He was cloathed in a flowing mantle of green filk, inter- 
woven with flowers. Spectator, N°. 425. 

Totlow. v.a. To overflow; todeluge. 

In a hot dry Summer watering would be a very 2reat ad¬ 
vantage to hops; but it is fcarce practicable, unlefs you have 

F.ow'T/'tfrom 8r0 '“’ d - *■*«*> 

1. Ihe rife of water; not the ebb. 

Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of the earth, 
enoeavour to .olve the flows and motions of thefe feas, illuf- 

r^ he fame by rr ln a bowl ’ that fifes or falls accord- 
ing to the motion of the veffel. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

1 he ebb of tides, and their myflerious flow. 

We as arts elements fhall underftand. Dryden's Ann. Mrab. 

2. A fudden plenty or abundance, 

I he noble power of luffering bravely is as far above that 
9 k of 
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